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Should the United States Back 


the Indochina Settlement? 
> 


Mr. Ginszurc: The dreary, seemingly interminable war in Indochina 
has ceased. Last Wednesday, July 21, a truce agreement was signed in 
Geneva by representatives of the French Union and the Communist- 
supported Viet Minh. Under this agreement Viet Nam, largest of the 
Associated States of Indochina, has been divided at the seventeenth 
parallel. The French are to evacuate all of northern Viet Nam within 
three hundred days, and the Viet Minh will then take over. What 
significance does this truce agreement have for American foreign 
policy in Asia? 

Mr. Nuveen, this agreement has been called a new Munich in the 
Far East. How do you react to this definition of the agreement? 


Mr. Nuveen: I am not too much concerned about what we call it, 
because definitions require a background of understanding of the 
words which we use. But the thing which does bother me is that it is a 
tragic development in the Cold War. Unless we can see in what has 
happened in the failures of past years the way to pursue a course 
which would avoid such a situation, it seems to me that we are not 
making the most of what has happened. 
~ Our problem, it seems to me, is this: Do we stand for anything in 
this struggle for world domination? In other words, do we stand 
for freedom? And if we do stand for freedom, can we make it clear? 
Going back to 1950, I think of one of the rather prophetic statements 
which was made by Keyes Beech, the Eastern correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News, who summed up the situation by saying that 
we began to lose Asia the day we won the war, because since the 
war ended we have been bucking revolutions in Asia instead of 
backing them. 

_ Mr. Ginszure: Mr. Pickering, how do you react to this definition 
and to Mr. Nuveen’s comments? 


Mr. Picxerine: I agree with him that no matter what name you 
call it, it is certainly a tragedy for the free world. I am not at all sure 
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but that I think the best name for it is an “anguished peace.” If we 
go back far enough, I think that we can say that we lost this when 
we failed, in our military agreements with France, to insist that the 
Associated States in general and Viet Nam in particular should be 
given a greater degree of independence. We were promised that. It 
was a creeping proposition; it never was fully attained by the Viet- 
namese; and I feel that the political factor was just as important as 
the military. The nationalist movement was sweeping Asia. The 
Philippines had their independence. Indonesia won its independence. 
Burma won its independence. India won its independence. And Viet 
Nam was still under the colonial yoke of France. So long as that 
situation existed, the position was weakened, and I think our position 
also was weakened. 


Mr. Ginspurc: Let us take a few moments to get a further view on 
whether the United States should support the Indochina settlement. 
And let us now hear from Washington the views of John F. Kennedy, 
United States Senator from Massachusetts. 

Now, Senator Kennedy. 


Senator Kennepy: The truce signed at Geneva this week was, in 
my opinion, as good as any which could have been obtained short of 
a determination by the French, the Vietnamese, ourselves, and others’ 
to intervene in the war on a massive scale. The Communists were not 
given any more than they were in a position to seize by their present 
military operation. | 

That is not to say that the free world in general, and the United 
States in particular, regardless of our efforts to detach ourselves from. 
the final negotiation, have not suffered a crushing setback by the 
truce. Because the United States has played such a major role since 
1950 in the French effort, we cannot avoid the responsibility or the 
effects of this week’s action in Geneva. It is likely to have serious 
repercussions on our efforts to build a defensive umbrella around the 
remaining countries of Southeast Asia. 

First, it seems obvious that the Vietnamese, the Cambodians, and 
the Laosians will be prevented, either by the terms of the agreement 
or by the way that it is going to be interpreted, from joining in any 
system of mutual guarantees. 

Second, there will be strong pressures from the other Asian coun- 
tries, with the possible exception of Thailand, to remain outside any 
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Southeast Asian defense system, particularly if it is directed against 
‘Communist China. This will be especially true of India, Ceylon, 
Burma, and Indonesia, who have pursued a policy of neutrality—of 
‘India, in particular, because she is one of the three countries, with 
Poland and Canada, who have special responsibilities in maintaining 
ithe articles of the truce in Indochina. Their reluctance to join has 
already affected the British determination to associate themselves in 
ithe treaty. 

The British argue that the Chinese aggression in the future, or any 
‘Communist aggression, will be by subversion and infiltration rather 
than by overt military attack and that thereture we must adopt poli- 
cies which will meet this type of aggression rather than concentrating 
all our efforts on building up our military alliances. 

) Against this discordance in the camp of the free world, the prospects 
iof the Communists have become increasingly strong with the prestige 
of their smashing success in Indochina, with the partitioning of Viet 
Nam and the seizing by the Communists of the Tonkin area with 
nl its people and resources, with the prospective evacuation by the 
rench of their armies from that area, with the encouragement given 
Fo local Communist forces in the remaining free countries of Asia, 
fvith the increasing reluctance of Asia and the Asian people to follow 
the leadership of the United States or even to associate themselves 
fvith the United States, with the weakness of the countries and the 


I hope that we have learned some important lessons from our experi- 
ce in Indochina. First of all, I hope that we have learned the im- 
Fortance of allies—not only of Western allies—of the necessity of de- 


| Second, I think that we now should more fully realize the implica- 


tions of the hydrogen age. If our only alternative to aggression 


Snere is no doubt that many will feel that a Communist victory is 
Sireferable to a world war which would result in general ruin. 

' It seems to me, therefore, that we have to reverse our “new look” 
id build up our traditional navy and military weapons, as well as 
Bhar air weapons, if we are going to counter the guerrilla wars which 
“le may expect in other areas of Southeast Asia. 


i 
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Third—and I think that this is especially important—I hope tha 
the United States has learned that it cannot ignore the moral prin 
ciples at the root of today’s struggle. The Indochinese war should 
teach us that in the long run our cause will be stronger if it is clearly 
just. We would have better served France itself and the cause of the 
whole free world had we insisted firmly at the beginning upon ths 
complete Vietnamese independence which was essential to rally native 
and other Asiatic forces. | 

Finally, I think that the United States now has a clearer vealinatidl 
of the burdens of leadership and the severe and conflicting criticism 
which Great Britain and others have borne in the past. Today, tha 
British and others feel that we moved too fast in seeking action id 
Indochina; the French feel that we moved too slowly. Many Asiatict 
feel that we supported continued French domination of the Assq 
ciated States; others that we let down the Vietnamese by not intey 
vening more promptly and directly. Some say we are pushing ou 
allies too hard; some say that we are not leading them vigorous} 
enough. Some Americans react from this criticism with an attitud! 
of disgust and withdrawal; but unless we choose the road which wil 
lead to an isolated America, it seems to me that we must recogniz/ 
that we are the leaders of the free world; that we offer because af 
our strength—not because of our desires—the only real counter ef 
the Communist forces and that we must be willing to bear the bui 
dens of that leadership, regardless of how difficult they may be, i 
we are not to see the balance of power in the world tilt in the diredj 
tion of the Communists. | 


——— 


Mr. Ginssure: Thank you, Senator Kennedy. Mr. Nuveen, as o 
of the leading Republicans in Illinois, how does this statement int} 
press you? } 

Mr. Nuveen: I would say, first, that this is not a partisan mat 
ter. Neither party has offered a solution in the past which would} 
have solved the situation in Indochina; and I am surprised when som} 
Democrats speak up and boast that the Republicans are continuin|} 
their policies. Under those conditions they recognize that they mus} 
be assuming a good share of the responsibility for what has happeneq| 
It is rerun true that we have not had enough change frorj 
the policies which we have pursued in the past. The most significa | 
thing which Senator Kennedy said, it seems to me, was a rephrasin|} 


| 
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of a statement which he made when he spoke before the Executives 
Club here in Chicago a little over a month ago on this very ques- 
‘ion, “It seems to me that we could have done the French a service 
f we had insisted in 1950-51, when we began to play an increasingly 
arge part in the war—if we had insisted that they give independence, 
yecause as it is now they did not give independence, and they are 
about to lose the area; and the whole of the free world has lost.” 

This is only carrying out a policy which still it seems to me plays too 
arge a part in our direction in the foreign affairs of our nation in 
hat we think that we should not interfere in the internal affairs of 
ther countries or that we do not interfere. It is perfectly apparent 
hat there is no way that we can assume leadership or that we can 
sive aid of any kind—whether it is economic or military—without inter- 
ering. All assistance is interference. What we have done is to interfere 
yn the wrong side, interfere in a negative manner but not in a positive 
manner. And the situation in Indochina which has called for a strong 
yosition and strong leadership to make men free, to make a strong, 
ree nation, has found us wanting, because we have confined ourselves 
olely to political and economic aid. 


Mr. Ginspurc: Are you suggesting that we should interfere in the 

nternal affairs of countries in Southeast Asia and other places in 
der to aid resistance to Communist aggression? Is this not against 
he American tradition of recognizing established governments and 
etting them go as they may? 
Mr. Nuveen: What I am saying is that if we are going to have a 
ree world, it is only going to be free because somebody is going to 
‘ive it leadership in that direction. To give leadership, we cannot be 
ffective unless we do interfere. Things which we do as leaders will 
aterfere; we have to interfere on the side of freedom and not inter- 
sre in a way that will make conditions, or produce conditions, which 
7ill make the country more susceptible to communism. 


Mr. Picxertnc: I do not particularly like the word “interfere,” 
Juveen. I think that we might find a better way of doing that. But 
fully agree with you, and I agree with Senator Kennedy’s point 
£ view that the political situation ran concurrently with a military 
tuation. 

For instance, in Indochina there was a constant argument among 
1e members of the various missions there on the question which 
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we are now discussing. One side took the view that the Vietname 
and the other Associated States should have a greater degree if no 
full independence. The other side took the view that we had to go 
along with France and that the Vietnamese were not ready for inde- 
pendence and could not assume that responsibility. I do not have; 
much patience with that argument, because Indonesia was not ready, 
and Burma was not ready; and I have also heard it argued that the 
United States was not ready when it became a republic. | 

I do agree with Senator Kennedy’s opening statement that, whil 
we do not like it, it was still the best that we could get out there. A 
close examination of the settlement might show that it is not as bad 
as some people may think. I do not want to have this interpreted ay 
meaning that I support this cease-fire agreement at all, but I would 
like to point out that it was generally conceded, prior to the ceas 
fire, that the Viet Minh forces, supplied and trained by Red China, 
held most of the geographical area of Viet Nam. They also in hold 
ing that area controlled a majority of the population. The differenc 
now is that their concentration on a geographical area and populatio 
is in the north, whereas, before, they controlled important pockets} 
in central Viet Nam, and they controlled the important pockets inj 
Cochin China, the southern part. Now they will no longer control 
those. That will enable the government in Viet Nam—and I consider; 
it but a reasonably strong one now—to hold the line and start build- 
ing without being constantly heckled by guerrilla action and military} 
action as they were before. If they start building from there, I believet 
that we may be able to get somewhere in settling this truce proposition, 


Mr. Ginspurc: It seems to me that this is a most optimistic view! 
in spite of your qualifications. What sort of recommendations would! 
you have for pursuing a policy in Indochina which would lead to} 
these desirable consequences? 


Mr. Picxertne: Maybe I am an optimist. But I have seen some! 
extremely capable men in Viet Nam and have talked to them and 
have known them—men who would not go into the government be- 
fore simply because they could not agree with France’s position and 
could not agree with the position of some of their leaders who sided| 
with France. What I would propose as a possible course of action to 
be considered is the following: The first point is that we train and! 
equip a Vietnamese army. It has already been equipped. The matter! 
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jof training it has been a running argument between the French and 
{the Americans for some time. I am not at all sure that this is possible 
I within the framework of the cease-fire agreement, but, as Senator 
| Kennedy has said, we will have to see what some of the interpreta- 
}tions of that are. The Vietnamese have approximately two hundred 
thousand men under arms. General Daniel, in charge of the military- 
jaid mission in Indochina, has said that he could have a reasonably 
jstrong force ready for action by December. But certainly they are 
entitled to this defense force. 

| The second proposition which I think should be considered is that 
ey give additional economic aid to Viet Nam, which is woefully 
weak economically and which has an economy that is considered one 
Jof the lowest in Southeast Asia. At least that will give the country 
some help and some strength with which to build. 

And the final proposition—and one which I think is absolutely im- 
jiperative—is to enlarge the activities of the United States Information 
Service, which is the service of the United States Information Agency. 
§This agency has already done a great deal of good work in Viet Nam. 
Mt has publications which are reaching the people. It has radio pro- 
#3rams which are reaching the people. What the Vietnamese will need 
n the coming two years, before they get down to a vote on this propo- 
ition, is some means of educating their people as to the menace of 
§Xed China, whether they want their state to be a puppet of Peiping 
4ind a distant puppet of Moscow or whether they want it to be free 
dand independent and part of the free world. The Vietnamese Informa- 
sion Service cannot do that job alone. They will need every bit of 
| ssistance that they can get. 


i 
! 


\y Mr. Nuveen: I will not disagree that all these things would be good, 
‘but I think that the most important thing has been omitted. When it 
‘omes to an election two years from now as to what is to take place 
a See the real decision is going to be made on the basis of 


4) Mr. Picxertne: I agree with that point, but how is this leadership 
Boing to communicate its views to the people? Viet Nam is not like 
jhe United States, where a man of importance or a man of influence 
{an go on the radio or give a release to the newspapers and the whole 
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United States will know his views the next day. That is not possible 
in Viet Nam. 


Mr. Nuveen: That is not the problem until you have a program 
to sell. I mean, your suggestion of advertising or propaganda is good, 
but you first have to have something that you want to sell. There has 
to be a leadership; there has to be a program for leadership in Indo- 
china in order to carry that program through. 


Mr. Ginspure: It seems to me that what you need is a program of 
political education, and you need real leadership. Pickering, you men- 
tioned a short while ago that there were leaders, or a strong govern- 
ment—I think that that was the term which you used—in south Viet 
Nam or a possibility for one. On what do you base this judgment? 


Mr. Picxerine: I do not think I said that there is a strong govern- 
ment in Viet Nam. I think that the government which they have now 
is the strongest that they have ever had from the point of view of 
nationalism and the point of view of fighting for their independence. 
Certainly they have some extremely able men—extremely able—who 
have refused heretofore to go into the government but who are going 
to go into the government now that they are free of French domina- 
tion. I consider the Foreign Minister of Viet Nam, who was in Geneva, 
one of the ablest men in Viet Nam; and I would be very much disap- 
pointed if they accepted his resignation, which he said he proposed to 
offer because his mission had been a failure. 

They are perfectly capable of governing themselves. I think that 
leadership will arise; and, with that kind of leadership and in close 
cooperation with the United States Information Service, which already 
has considerable prestige in Viet Nam, I think that they can carry 
on a program of political education which will be extremely effective 
and have a very pronounced effect on the vote when it comes up two 
years hence—if we ever get that far without going back into the firing 
line again. 


Mr. Ginszure: With regard to your first point, however, Pickering, 
of training and equipping a Vietnamese army, many observers have 
noted that the problem which will be facing South Viet Nam in the 
very near future will not be a problem of external pressure, military 
pressure, so much as it will be a matter of internal subversion and 
the like along the lines of the traditional Communist procedure in 
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taking over various countries. How do you suppose that that prob- 
lem can be faced in South Viet Nam in the near future? 


Mk. Picxertnc: This is another example of the Cold War. In other 
words, once a cease fire has taken place, there will be a tremendous 
infiltration from the Communist-controlled part of Viet Nam into 
the southern part—into the free zone. It will be tremendous, and each 
and every one of those people will attempt to form cadres; and it 
will start immediately. There will not be any delay, and there is 
where something has to be done to offset it. And the only agency 
which I know which can offset it is the Vietnamese Information 
Service, with the aid of the United States Information Service. 


Mr. Nuveen: I am greatly encouraged, Pickering, by what you say 
of the present ability or leadership which is available in that country. 
We must be smart enough to put our aid behind that leadership and to 
help them in the things which are really basic and essential. We must 
be smart enough not necessarily to deal alone with the present problem 
but to take the long look which will build for those people a real coun- 
try, give the people real freedom, develop full opportunity for their 

itizens to weld a respectable, free nation. If we do that, then there is 
hope in the future. But unless we have that kind of program, I think 
a we can take only a dim view. It is very important, it seems to me, 
that we recognize, before it happens in other countries, that we must 
a similar kind of program. 


| Mr. Picxerine: I think also that you will find now that the new 
“| Nam, even though cut in half, will get a much stronger support 
from its neighbors, such as the Philippines, Indonesia, Burma, and 
Iindia—a support which they have not had before because those coun- 
tries have refused to recognize the Associated States. 


Mr. Nuveen: I feel very strongly that we must take advantage of 
the lesson which we have learned again in Indochina. We have had 
' before, but we have not profited by it. At the present time it seems 
10 me that it finally should impress people that our program of lead- 
ership must involve economic and military aid, but that it must also 
mvolve political aid, and that unless we think in terms of a total 
orogram and of real leadership, we are not going to be successful. 
- The best example I can give of this and in support of this is a 
statement by one of the great Italian industrialists about our program 


‘n Italy, where things have not been going so well. In an article writ- 
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ten for World magazine last November he made this statement:: 
“Americans came to the tragic conclusion, after this summer’s Italian | 
elections, that four years of economic aid to Italy had been fruitless: } 
in a contest that toppled the De Gasperi government, Communists; 
and their left-wing socialist allies increased their parliamentary 
strength by 19 per cent. But the truth is even worse. Far from stem-- 
ming the tide of communism, United States grants to Italy have done: 

much to encourage it. Most of Italy’s population lives in appalling: 
economic circumstances, and the difference between the worker’s stand-. 
ard of living and that of his employer is abysmal. The Marshall Plan | 
held out hope of stimulating the creative and equitable revolution in 
Italian life which would end the people’s misery. | 

The hope soon proved illusory. United States funds were channeled | 
through the very monopolies and bureaucracy which had created or ac- 
cepted Fascism and were responsible for the country’s maladies. Mar- | 
shall Plan administrators naively assumed that the church, labor unions, | 
industrial leaders, and big political parties were progressive and 
dynamic—as their counterparts are in America. In their separate 
ways, all these forces are staunch guardians of the status quo: they 
effectively quashed reforms the Americans hopefully introduced. 
In desperation, a majority of the workers turned to the parties of the 
left which promised a better life in terms of fundamental changes 
in Italian society. . 

“Americans never grasped the fact revealed by these incidents, that 
the imposition of their methods on the existing structure of Italian’ 
society could achieve little, that shoring up vested interests and privi- 
lege with dollars would merely increase Communist success at the 
polls—as happened in June.” 

He concludes: “They must attack—not support—decadent and cor- 
rupt forms of ‘democracy.’ ”* 


1 Adriano Olivetti, “How U.S. Aid Boomeranged in Italy” (World, November, 1953). 


WHAT SHOULD THE UNITED STATES 
DO IN INDOCHINA?* 


I. By JOHN F. KENNEDY 


Democrat, United States Senator from Massachusetts 


k 


The most critical issue of foreign policy confronting the United 
)States today is Indochina. The Administration has announced that 
“united action,” including the dispatch of American troops, would be 
used if necessary to save that vital area of Southeast Asia from Commu- 
jnist hands. 

| Since Secretary of State Dulles has rejected any suggestion of bar- 
)gaining on Indochina in exchange for recognition of Peiping, the only 
jalternative to continuation of the struggle is a negotiated peace, based 
‘either on military partition or on a coalition government in which Ho 
(Chi Minh, the Communist leader, is represented. But the popularity 
od prevalence of Ho Chi Minh and the Vietminh throughout Indo- 
(china mean that any such settlement today would result in eventual 
‘Communist domination. Yet without increasing support from the 
United States, and apparently without “united action” from other 
Asian and Pacific nations, the French are unwilling and unable to 


achieve a decisive military victory. 


f 


Military Victory Remote 


Phina without at least a remote prospect of victory would be danger- 
tously futile and self-destructive. Despite a series of official optimistic 
redictions for the past several years, such a victory today appears to 
'ye desperately remote. 

) Without the wholehearted support of the peoples of the Associated 
States of Indochina, without a crusading native army with a depend- 
Jible officer corps, a military victory in that area, even with American 
jntervention, is difficult if not impossible of achievement; and such 
»opular support cannot be obtained without a grant to the Associated 
states of the independence they desire. Moreover, without this, other 
jAsian nations also regard the war as one of colonialism. Thus “united 


i * See Foreign Policy Bulletin, May 15, 1954. (Reprinted by special permission.) 
| 11 
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action” may well end up as unilateral action by our own country,, 
without participation by other Asian nations, without native support,, 
with increasing French reluctance, and with hordes of Chinese Com-. 
munist troops poised just across the border. | 
Despite repeated assurances by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles; 
and others that the independence of the Associated States is now com-- 
plete or will soon be completed, and despite a dreary record of negotia-y 
tions, the French retain extensive control over Indochina. | 
Politically, although the Associated States are “independent within) 
the French Union,” the French government dominates the High Coun-. 
cil and Assembly of the Union, prepares and directs its policies, and 
“coordinates” the resources of its members. French Union subjects in 
Vietnam are granted extraterritoriality and preferred tax status. There 
is no truly representative popular assembly in Vietnam. Its foreign 
policy must be coordinated with that of France, which must approve} 
all Vietnam diplomatic missions abroad. | 
| 


Militarily, the French are granted bases and garrisons for an indefi- 
nite period; and the peace of the war, the distribution of American 
aid, and even the training of native armies are primarily under their 
supervision. 

Economically, the French retain extensive control of the country’s: 
basic resources, transportation, trade, education and economic and cul-. 
tural life in general. Estimated French control of foreign commerce in 
Vietnam is seid 100 percent, for example. Moreover, possession of 
French property cannot be changed without permission of the French; 
and France can veto any decision affecting Vietnam’s international 
trade. | 


Indochina Must Have Independence | 


The Vietnamese, whose own representatives lack full popular sup- 
port, recognizing the likelihood of a French military withdrawal once 
all ties are entirely broken, have sought two treaties: one giving the 
Vietnamese genuine independence, and the other maintaining a tie 
with the French Union on the basis of equality. But negotiations have 
failed thus far to provide such a formula acceptable to the current 
governments of France and Vietnam. 

I recognize that we cannot force France to pursue any given course; 
and I recognize the possibilities of a military withdrawal by the French 
once their political and economic stake is gone. But the difficulties re- 
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‘sulting from such a withdrawal would not be greatly different from 
‘those which would prevail after the intervention of American troops 
‘without the support of the Indochinese or other nations of free Asia. 
If the French, however, would make it conclusively clear that the 
defense of Southeast Asia, the repelling of Communist aggression, and 
ithe security of those values held dear in France and throughout the 
}non-Communist world are the objectives of this battle, as in Korea, 
and not the maintenance of relationships founded on colonialism, then 
ithey can carry on a victorious fight with the full support of this and 
, many other nations—and the support also of the people of Indochina. 
If, on the other hand, this is not to be the nature of the war, if France 
brefuses to grant the full independence desired by the peoples of the 
) Associated States, and if they and the rest of Asia remain aloof from 
the conflict, then it is my hope that the Administration will recognize 
ithe futility of channeling American men and machines into that hope- 
jless internecine struggle. 


Il. By WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


Republican, United States Senator from California 


* 


Of course no one is wise enough at the present moment to know 
pwhat the ultimate aim and objective of the Chinese Communists may 
‘be—whether they will enter the war in Indochina in force, as they did 
‘in Korea, or whether they will continue to supply arms and equip- 
sment, as they are doing now. 

It seems to me that if they enter the war in force there will be a 
ichallenge to the free nations of the world and free men everywhere 
which they cannot ignore or side-step. I believe the time is rapidly ap- 
»oroaching—if, indeed, it is not already here—when the free nations 
of the world, if they really believe in a system of collective security, 
youst stand up to be counted. Certainly, this nation of ours, large 
hough it is in population, with 160 million people, and rich though it 
‘ in resources, is not in a position time and time again to assume the 


i 
overwhelming share of the burden, as we did in Korea. 


i 
; 
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Real Collective Security Needed 

As the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts knows, only 17 of 
the 60 members of the United Nations contributed a single soldier, 
sailor or airman to the resistance against aggression in Korea. All of! 
them together contributed about 10 percent of what the United States ; 
alone contributed. This nation supplied some 450,000 men at one time, 
although perhaps a million and a quarter of our men passed through | 
Korea in the process of rotation. The little Republic of Korea supplied | 
600,000, but all the remaining members of the United Nations togethea 
supplied only about 45,000. 

I have said on the floor of the Senate and elsewhere that I do not be- 
lieve the Korean experience should be allowed to stand as a precedent. 
I happen to believe, as I think the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts believes, in a real system of collective security. I emphasize 
the word “collective.” To me that means that each nation should con- 
tribute in general conformity with its population, in general con- 
formity with its resources, and in general conformity with its responsi- 
bilities, so that each would share the burden on a fair basis. 

I think the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts has put his fin- 
ger on the most vulnerable spot, so far as concerns obtaining the com- | 
plete support of the native populations of Vietnam, Laos and Cambo- | 
dia. Even though, on July 3, the government of the Republic of France 
went a long way toward granting what may be called a great degree of | 
local autonomy, it did not go the whole way and give those people the | 
right to determine uheue: they wished to remain in or out of the | 
French Union. Personally I am of the opinion that there may be great 
advantages to Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, after gaining their own | 
freedom, in associating themselves, of their own volition, with the | 
French Union. However, I think the choice should be theirs. I believe | 
if they had such a choice they would rally to the support of the non- | 
Communist forces in that area of the world; and the native forces, who | 
are desperately anxious to remain outside the Iron Curtain, could be 
built up to such a point that, as in Korea, they would be able to carry 
a large share of the burden. 


| 


What Vietnamese Want 
I had a conversation with an official of the Vietnam government. I 
shall not identify him by name. He said to me, “Senator, we recognize 
that if the French were to pull out we would not have the military 
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power or the training or the force to prevent our country from being 
overrun by the Communist forces, backed up, as they are, by Com- 
munist China.” He said further: “It would not even be necessary for 
che Republic of France to say that we would have our complete in- 
dependence tomorrow. If they would only say, as you did in the case 
of the Philippines, that by a given date, which date may be three years 
or five years from today, ‘We give you our absolute pledge that at that 
ime you will have a free choice of either remaining in the French 
Jnion or getting out of it,’ the whole atmosphere would change.” 

' As I pointed out, there might be some advantage to the people of 
hat area in voluntarily associating themselves for defense purposes 
with the French Union. However, they would have to have some 
pecific guarantee of that kind. Perhaps it would have to be under- 
Written by the United Nations or by the United States. In that way, 
when the day came that France had pledged that the people of the 
Associated States would have complete independence, they would be 
ble to make the choice. 

| Finally I wish to say—and I do not believe the free world should 
sose sight of it, and I do not think people who are determined to main- 
min their freedom should lose sight of it—that in all the history of 
ftussia, under the Czars and under the commissars, there has been 
.othing equivalent to the action of the United States of America in 
Fetting up a free and independent Philippine Republic, and there has 
een nothing equivalent to Great Britain setting up a free and inde- 
pendent India, Pakistan and Burma, or to the Netherlands setting up a 
‘ree and independent Indonesian Republic. 

| I believe that perhaps our story has not been sufficiently told in that 
srea of the world. I believe we have made a mistake. I say it in no 
jartisan sense because the same thing could perhaps be said of one 
».dministration as of another. 

) We will not win the struggle by arms alone, although arms are 


icquaint the people of Asia with that story and rekindle some of the 
Hirit of freedom from colonial domination which animated our own 


i 


dountry when we were a colony, if we could make known to them 
jie truth about the difference between the free world and the godless 


Jommunist tyranny, we could still win the battle and help to maintain, 
P> in Asia and in Europe, a free world of free men. 


if 
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